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BETWEEN LONDON AND PARIS. 
FRENCH people, in general, cannot or will not under- 
stand the habits and customs of English society. 
Their ignorance is almost as great as that of the 
boy who thought that the late Prince Consort lived 
entirely on Albert rock. 

On the other hand, we must not forget that it is 
not so very long since we English took every foreigner 
for a Frenchman, who ate frogs, and was bred up to 
play the fiddle, and teach dancing. 

Some customs in London are entirely contrary to 
those of Paris. Our soldiers wear red coats and blue 
trousers; French soldiers wear blue coats and red 
trousers. Parisians pay their fare in getting into a 
"bus, while we pay when we get out. We have all 
our sewers under the street, but any one who has 
been in Paris can tell (by his nose) that such a 
custom is not adopted there. Here the washerwomen 
stand outside their tubs, and put their clothes into 
them; in Paris, the women stand in the tubs, and 
wash their clothes in the river. In England, we take 
the left side of the road in driving; in France, they 
take the right. Here military and naval officers wear 
their uniforms as little as possible, while in France it 
is the reverse. We say 540 Oxford Street ; they say, 
Oxford Street 540. We in our books put the table of 
contents at the beginning, they put it with the index. 
In courts of justice, we have to prove the offence 
before the prisoner is found guilty ; they examine the 
prisoner himself, and commence the trial by stating 
that he is guilty, leaving it to him to prove that he is 
not so. In English hotels, we have chambermaids to 
clean our bedrooms and make our beds, while in 
France such chambermaids are men. Our porters 
carry their burdens on their heads ; in France, their 
backs are employed for that purpose. We forbid 
altogether begging in the streets, while in Paris 
begging is a legal calling; or rather, there are 100 or 
200 infirm, crippled, or diseased persons, who, being 


indicated by a stamped plate, which each is compelled 
to wear. On the other hand, we have plenty of cross- 
ing-sweepers, a class of people unknown in Paris. 
Paris, however, is rapidly becoming Anglicised and 
Americanised ; everywhere you will hear the English 
tongue spoken. There is even a place in Paris which 
resembles the city eating-houses, such as Joe’s. In 


unable to provide themselves with a living, have | 
permission to beg in the streets, this authority being 


the Rue Royale, close against the Madeleine, will 


be seen His Lordship’s Larder—a Parisian imitation 
of the eating-house of that name in Cheapside over- 
against Bow Church. There you can have roast-beef 
and potatoes (called by the waiters rosbif aux pommes), 
with chop and kidney to follow, with draught London 
stout half and half, or ‘Olesop’s Pell Elle” ‘City 
prices’ are also charged—beef-steak and potatoes are 
1 franc ; chop, potatoes, and bread, 90 centimes ; cold 
meat and bread, 75 centimes; ‘portion de pain en 
supplément,’ 15 centimes ; ‘sandwisch,’ 50 centimes ; 
eggs and bacon, 1 france 15 centimes; ‘Stilgton’ 
cheese, 40 centimes; ‘Chester’ do., 30; a ‘demi- 
Chester’ being 20 centimes ; plumpuding au rhum, 
50 centimes; and beer 69 centimes a pint. The 
gargon expects two sous. The meat is very good, 
although not equal to ours; but what is wanting in 
quality is made up in quantity. As may be supposed, 
this place is much frequented by the mercantile 
English, and by no means despised by the natives. 
Scattered up and down the rooms are the Times, 
IUustrated London News (which is in great demand), 
the Daily News, the Daily Telegraph, and other 
periodicals, not detained by the authorities ; for 
although liberty of the press is supposed to exist in 
France, stoppages in transitu are no uncommon 
occurrences. Pale ale and London stout are now 
getting very common in Paris. Other articles of 
English produce and manufacture are also largely 
used; and the effect of the new commercial treaty 
is, generally, very apparent. 

In walking through the streets, customs may be 
noticed which are common both to London and Paris. 
Advertisements are posted almost everywhere ; every 
blank space, every dead-wall, has its gorgeous posting- 
bills. Every turn you take, you are informed that M. 
Roques has got the largest stock in the world of left-off 
garments, selling off at ridiculously small prices. The 
wording of these advertising puffs is very flowery and 
grandiloquent, a great use being made of mytho- 
logical similes, expressed in words of three or four 
syllables. Indicators, which with us have met with 
such a decided opposition, are in Paris everywhere 
to be seen ; so shop-roguery is not a whit less preva- 
lent in Paris than it is in London. The shopkeeper 
has the same dodge of putting ‘a partir de 6 francs,’ 
corresponding with our ‘from 5s.,’ and 2 francs 95 
centimes, as we put 2s. 114d. So also you can see goods 
in the drapers’ shops to be sold at 1 franc 50 centimes a 
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yard (below their real value). The signs over some of 
the shops are somewhat peculiar : an old clothes-shop, 
for instance, will have a sign of ‘ L’Enfant Jésus’ over 
it; another, ‘Le bon Samaritaine,’ ‘ Puss in Boots’ (or 
the booted cat, as a Calais sign once had it). The most 
common sign, however, has some connection with the 
first Napoleon; in fact, that monarch is as popular 
in France as the ‘Marquis of Granby’ is, or was, in 


to law, or uses light weights or false measures, a 
before the police, when the guilty trader is 
heavily fined, and afterwards compelled to hang up in a 
prominent place in his shop a Pp announcin 
to his customers that he has been found guilty o 
robbing them. If a shopkeeper issues a circular or a 
pall of his wares, it must previously be impressed with 
the official timbre, and so must also be every other 
inted article, whether a handbill or a canard. 
Often we hear the canard-criers shouting out intel- 
ligence of some important victory, and when 
you have paid your sou for a copy of the pa 
announced to contain such news, discover 
you have bought a last year’s n of the Journal 
pour Tous or the Cing Centime Journal. Commis- 
sionaires, as their name would import, are of French 
origin, and are to be seen everywhere in Paris, where 
they make themselves of great use to the public. No 


venders do we see shouting out in the| i 


streets, but they have got small glass 
the Boulevards, which are illuminated at night; the 


found than the London 


su 
Th h ved with 
e i ghfares, when not pa wi 

immense and i paving-stones, are either 
macadamised or ted. The latter kind is becom- 
ing more used ; for what is of great consideration in 
a revolutionary city, they are not so easily con- 
vertible into missiles or barricades. One day’s 
Cheapside traffic would cut an asphalted road into 
ribbons. There is, however, a total absence of that 
heavy traffic, and continual rumbling of four-wheeled 
Wagons, so common with us. The streets are nicely 
watered in hot weather, not at an untimely hour in 
the morning, and before any one is out of bed, 
but at intervals throughout oe Oa. In this respect, 
they manage things better in France. There are 


M 
extrem a \] ville might well 
be taken the uninitiated for a field: marshal, 


The pul e-system in Paris is indirect] 
under uently, 
is but little competition, no ‘nursing,’ and no run- 


nings down, such as we have in London. The fiacre 


inted the word complet, which an English con- 
uctor would translate into ‘Full inside, Bul’ This 
is very convenient to intending passengers, as it pre- 
than having the ‘hailing’ a 


in London, and would prevent a great deal of annoy- 
ance where too much already exists. The Parisian 


rail 
i This prevents crowding, and consequentl 


y mentioned that some 
of the sewers run on the streets, instead of under- 
neath : this is an intolerable nuisance to an English 
nose. Rivers of water rush along the streets at certain 
hours of the day, and rush rom Sa along the gutters, 
to the annoyance of foot- especially in the 
narrow streets. Scavengers are employed to sweep up 
the refuse into heaps ready to be carted away, while 
chloride of lime is, for sani purposes, thrown on 
the nauseous mass of filth. In the hotels, the sani 
accommodation is by no means so complete as it 
might be. Generally speaking, there is but little 
water, no soap, and bad towels. 

The dress of the females in Paris is, in general, as 
tasteful and elegant as that of the males is ugly and 
absurd ; the garb of the women of the lower orders 
of society being and neat. Generally 


they wear no bonnets, but a marvellous! 
aking | clean white cap, coquettishly placed on the | 


and plain print dresses, which, being well made, and 
nicely fitting the body, shew the person off to great 
advantage. Who at all acquainted with London has 
not seen the costermongers and “——2" in every 
part of the great metropolis. Their ro and 
creates no surprise ; the girls 
being without any attention to style, how- 
ever simple, and their figures being as uncouth as 
their language is coarse. In Paris, the street fruit- 
hes, apricots, nectarmes, and such like; 
beautifully and tastefully embedded 
in fresh green moss. The arrangement and contrast 
of colours are as beautiful as their personal attire 1s 
neat and attractive. The blue blouse, so universally 
worn throughout la belle France by the workmen, is 
by no means an unsightly garment ; it possesses the 


: no mischievous making ‘cart-wheels’ and 
impressions of their feet on your clean white 
waistcoat, but there are plenty of uniforms—uniforms, 
way ille, es, senators, 
: *busmen, school-boys, commissionaires, mourning coach- 
F drivers, and mutes, all are decked out in their 
man on the ranks, has a little box to sit in and 
oo him from the weather. Whenever you 
the driver always expects his pour-boire of three or 
four sous. Cabmen have always dry throats. When | 
a "bus has got its complement inside, the con- 
ductor hangs on to the lent a board on which is 
J contrivance, and one which might be easily adopted 
newspaper n a kind of uniform, is far more civil and obliging 
than his London confrére, and does not present 
so wretched an appearance. Each seat in the ’bus is 
names of the various papers they se ing pain 
on the panes. 
Crowds are in Paris, as well as in London, soon 
collected, but much quieter than ours are. Directlya| One great defect in Paris is the insufficiency of the 
crowd assembles, there you will be sure to see the | supply of water. There are no New River Heads, but 
sergent de ville, or gensdarme. The sergent de ville | most of the water is retailed amongst the inhabitants 
, is a useful man, always ready and willing to direct a| by means of water-carts. We are glad, however, to 
stranger, and put him in the sg way; to keep | learn that steps are being taken for the construction 
order, and protect the public; and in cases of emer- 
probably 
is. The Paris police are about 1 to every 360 
inhabitants; and it is said, that when the emperor 
goes out ‘unattended by a single guard,’ he has 
in reality fifty police agents in sight of his carriage, 
some of whom are said to be even , soe in crinoline. 
A recent writer on Paris life also remarks that no ré- 
union, private or public, composed of more than a 
fixed number of persons, takes place in Paris without 
the cognizance and surveillance of the police. No 
matter who the master of the feast may be, he is 
invited, and that in very positive terms, to forward a 
specified number of tickets to the prefecture. A 
corresponding complement of guests courteously obey 
the polite summons. They are faultless in appear- 
ance, toilet, and manners, and mix among the com 
so as altogether to escape detection while m 
their own minute investigations. Let us, however, 
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its os -room, our Westminster Abbey, or St 

’s Cathedral. The Parisians may certainly boast 
of their Palace of Justice when com with our 
ing courts; but, on the other d, can that 

hovel called the General Post-office, in the 
Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, be compared with 
the magnificent erection at St Martin’s le Grand? 
The Parisians get the credit of possessing the finest 
market-halls in Euro Let us not compare them 
with that labyrinth of narrow streets between Pater- 


Sq 
the other day, he was as bright as a new penny; bu 
now he is becoming as black as charcoal. Sir 


‘» We have already mentioned, that in courts of 
justice, the it granted that the 
prisoner is guilty, leaving it to the accused to prove 
that he is n In fact, it is his difficult task to 


80. 
appoint y the court to defend the pri where 
is too poor to retain one. The juries are selected 
our ms are not 
exempted. ere is no special or jury, nor are 
‘ore but little of ‘ justice’s justice.’ There is a 


;| ing punishm 


sworn by holding up their right hand towards the 
tation our crucified Lord (a picture of 

w is consequently in every court), as if invoki 
ey will speak nothing but the tru In France, 
affiliation is impossible. The law forbids any pursuit 
of the father, who is in no case compelled to afford 
any assistance, though, if he choose to acknowledge his 
child, he may do so. It is considered that such a 


es. 
To talk of Paris without noticing its soldiers, would 
be an omission indeed. 
ay of a soldier in sight, and this, of course, — 
e city a very military appearance. The Engli 

and French armies are built upon totally different prin- 
o. Our army may be said to consist of a number 
of well-trained roughs: the indolent, the spendthrift, 
the ne’er-do-well, the poacher—in fact, the riff-raff of 
our population com: a of our army. 
By regular feeding, proper attention, and drill, they 
become soldiers worthy of the name, although they 
certainly do not possess that superior inbllignnts 
we hear so much talk about among the volun- 
teers, The French army is the result of a con- 
script system, whereby every male, with some few 
exceptions, between certain ages, is bound to serve 
his time in the ranks, or provide a substitute, for 
which he has to pay about a couple of thousand 
francs. If a ay ten has undergone any degrad- 

ent, is exempted as a conscript, 
being considered as unworthy to serve in the imperial 
army. The French soldier possesses, to some extent, 
the intelligence and activity of our volunteers, and 

e conscri is, avi size 

soldiers is with of the 
brave soldats beng even ridiculously diminutive. 
These little fellows have, however, proved themselves 
to be of the true metal ; their co therefore, must 
not be measured by their inches. Another result is 
the —- character of the nation a In every 
town and vi a portion of the male popu- 
lation the ranks: the butcher, 
the baker, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the labourer, 


e French is about as as 
could wi esi ce is, very properly, a 
secondary consideration. pate ‘loud’ peg-top 
trousers and short knickerbocker gaiters are not onl 
very comfortable, but dispense with those peter der 4 
suspenders called braces. The coat is more closely 
fitting; while the cap is admirable alike for its light- 
ness, elegance, and the protection it affords to the 
wearer’s eyes and head. The French soldier, like a 

riest, is bound to celibacy. His pay is marvel- 
manage to for thei its verres an i 
however pA m4 those articles may be. We pace 
a ‘full private’ how he managed to indulge in such 
expensive luxuries. His reply was: ‘Well, monsieur, 
our pay is certainly very ; but with a little man- 
agement, we contrive to scrape a few sous —_ 
I am on duty every alternate fortnight: while I am on 
duty, a comrade my pay; and when he is on 
duty, I spend his; so that each of us, when off duty, 
has virtually double pay.’ It should, moreover, 
observed that soldats are privileged persons, 
are admitted half-price to theatres, baths, and other 
How- 
ever difficult it may be to save any of this pay, 
the soldat somehow or other does manage to 
something into the regimental bank; and o! 
enough, when it makes up a nice little amount, he 
sends it to his mother or his sweetheart, whom he 
has left behind in his native village. It is wonder- 
ful what love a French soldier has for his mother 


very desirable qualifications of cheapness and dura- - 
bility, and, what is perhaps better still, it will wash. a 
But what horrid appearances the black-coated gentle- ao 
men have, with their ridiculously pinched-in waists and = 
with invested ique brims. Our 
French, but the attire of an English gentleman is q 
However, some of the Parisian fine-weather costumes . 
might teach us a lesson. What should we think i ‘J 
of any of our Upper Ten Thousand wearing straw f 
hats and white trousers, and occasionally even white ie 
coats also? Yet such dresses are quite common in = 
Paris, and there can be no doubt that a Panama hat 
| is better in hot weather than a chimney-pot, and 
white duck trousers cooler than broad cloth ones. 
The houses in Paris are almost as high as those 
in Edinburgh, and they and all the public build- 
is also invisible. No fog or smoke hides the sun 
from the Parisians, Go up to the cemetery of Pére 7 
la Chaise, or to the top of the triumphal arch at the ¥ 
end of the city to other. Our foggy London a” 
atmosphere is due, in a great measure, to the coal- . 
smoke emitted from millions of chimneys; whereas an 
in Paris —- principally burn wood, which emits  - 
e, and that not of a black 
more so than our Royal Exchange. Their Hotel de ig 
Ville is certainly superior to our Mansion House a 
their Louvre to our lantern and pepper-box-topped ; 
National Gallery. Their Tuileries, too, are very = 
fine; but they cannot shew on equal to 1s 
our Houses of Parliament, our British Museum and , 
noster Kow an ewgate Street. far, too, as 
regards public fountains, monuments, and the like, 44 
Paris is better off than London. Our atmosphere : 
forbids our having any bright-looking metal statues. ce 
e Square the finest site in Europe; oa 
but with all wh to that immortal ment 
is not to be compared with the Place de Concorde. iy 
Those miserable squirts throwing up their jets of 4 
water in such a sparing manner, cannot, for one a 
moment, compete with the artistically elegant foun- $a 
tains opposite the Tuileries Gardens. On the whole, ‘4 
our ornamental erections are as nothing 
with those of Paris; but, on the other hand, we a 
outstrip the French in commercial buildings. Paris = 
cannot shew a Cannon Street, or those enormous a 
| 
lly 
Prosecuvor, and aso Court Of crimmal appeal, 
both much wanted in this country.. Witnesses are 2 
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his ight is to please and honour her; and | an excellent supper, I — hungry at thoughts of 
on field of battle, when dying a glorious. death, | such a dire pect. owever, seeing there was 


his last word is ‘ mere.’ 


MY MUSTANG AND L 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART RECOVERED HIM. 


*Tuem cussed Injuns !’ exclaimed Dave, as, our boot- 
leas survey of the valley at an end, we gazed into each 
other’s blank faces. 

*You think, then, that the Indians have got our 
cattle ?’ I said. 

*Sartin ; lookee hyar, and hyar ;’ and Dave pointed 
out the tracks of moccasins and hoof-marks inter- 
mixed, at a short distance from where we stood, 
trending away down the valley as far as we could see. 
‘Them varmints we sighted on the little prairie have 
followed up our trail, and they ’ve got the Gin’ral at 
last ;’ and the loss of this wretched animal, which 
was really a gain, almost affected poor Dave to tears. 

‘Best mule round the country, he groaned, as 
dispiritedly we retraced our steps to camp. ‘So 
playful like, too, warn’t she, Lee ?’ he added. 

* Indeed she was,’ I replied tartly, for I remembered 
how narrowly I had often escaped from the vicious 
beast’s playfulness in the shape of kicks. 

‘Wal,’ said Dave with a ‘tall’ sigh, ‘I hope the 
darned thieves will treat her as she desarves.’ 

‘I do hope so,’ I fervently rejoined, as the figure of 
an irate Indian, who had just suffered from her ‘play- 
fulness, pounding her with a big stick, arose vividly 
in my imagination. 

By this time night had closed in, and it was quite 
dark, but the light of our fire guided us to our camp. 
As we neared it, a fearful oath burst from Dave, 
who was slightly in advance. Rushing forward, I 
at once perceived the reason of his emotion—the camp 
was stripped! Our mining tools alone remained ; 
everything else, rifles, ammunition, blankets, ponchos, 
riding-gear, even the very bags of provisions that 
had been suspended from a branch of the dwarf 
oak-tree underneath which we had sat to eat our 
supper, had vanished ! 

While Dave stamped about our plundered camp 
somewhat after the fashion of an injured buffalo, I sat 
down in dismay, and endeavoured correctly to realise 
all the bearings of the ‘situation.’ In my prairie 
experience, of course I had frequently heard of Indian 
cunning, but had not till now experienced it person- 
ally. Never, surely, had any Indian enterprise been 
better planned, or more subtly executed than this. 
No doubt, as Dave declared, the Indians of the pre- 
vious day had in some extraordinary manner a us 
in sight, and while they had taken possession of the 
cattle the moment they strayed over the ridge, must 
have made their calculations, that on discovering our 
loss, we should institute a search, which would leave 
the camp defenceless, and accordingly had detached a 
party to get in our rear, and await that event. The 
mcte | of this razzia was truly deplorable to us: 
nothing less than starvation presented itself; for 
not only were our provisions gone, but our rifles, 
which would easily have provided us with food, as the 
country abounded in game, were in the same category. 
Granting that we had not come a great distance, 
having travelled very slowly, in consequence of stopping 
frequently to prospect, it would take us at least ens 
days to get back to the Klamath, the nearest refuge I 
knew of. But then, three days without food, it was 
not to be thought of. Though I had just partaken of 


nothing else for it, I endeavoured, as best I could, to 
com myself to sleep on the turf; but as the night 
in California is always intensely cold, however 

the previous day may have been, I awoke often to 
replenish the fire and warm myself. For all this, the 
in the morning, and woke up to find that Dave 

om Ne taking with him the mining tools. 
Sh “td afterwards, I perceived him coming the 
cree 


‘We ain’t goin’ to starve jest yet, mate,’ he said 
cheerily, and I then saw that he had got in the washer 
a number of small fish about the size of sprats, 
which he had caught in the creek with the —— 
he always carried round his hat. In addition, he threw 
on the ground a quantity of roots of a species of fern, 
which I had often observed the Indian squaws engaged 
in digging, and a flying squirrel which he had knocked 
over with a stone. It was evident that I had not 
been mistaken in Dave ; he was a man of resources. 
By means of the roasted roots, which were decided] 
acrid and stringy, and the broiled little fish, which 
were remarkably sweet, we managed to make out a 

reserving the flying squirrel for dinner. 

* Mean doin’s, but we’ll have better afore long,’ said 
Dave, when we had finished our meal. ‘ Now, see 
hyar, boy,’ he continued ; ‘ you and me ain’t goin’ to 
make tracks back hum, like sheep as have lost their 
hind-fixings, till we’ve tried to figure out whether 
maybe we can’t git back “plunder” and animals. If we 
don’t, we’ll jest be the etarnal laugh of all yon mines, 
and that’s what this child ain’t a-goin’ to put up with 
nohow. So now jest listen.’ 

Shortly, this was the import of Dave’s communica- 
tion. The Indians, to begin with, a com tively 
small body, having imagined that they deprived 
us of provisions and firearms, whereas to a certain 
extent we had both, for we could subsist on roots; 
and for arms we had our revolvers, which I had 
strangely overlooked, still in our belts, carefully loaded 
and 7 would never for a moment sup; that 
we should be so foolhardy as to follow up their trail. 
Ten to one, therefore, they would not be at the trouble 
to place themselyes beyond our pursuit, but were 
camped somewhere in the neighbourhood not very far 
off. Now, Dave’s —— of ‘tracking’ were equal to 
any Indian’s, and he proposed that we should follow 
the depredators, and endeavour to pounce upon them 
in an unguarded moment. I felt half inclined to side 
with my friend’s proposition for two reasons: Firstly, 
I was extremely anxious to recover my faithful mus- 
tang, and was quite willing to bid for him by incurring 
some risk; and secondly, what was a much more 
tent argument, I felt that if I refused to accompany 
m, Dave would assuredly go alone, and every feeling 
of comradeship forbade me to desert him in his hour 
of need. But my mind was speedily made up by a 
remark from my 

‘It would never do, mate, to be whipped by a 
woman,’ 

‘A woman!’ I repeated. 

‘Jest so,’ said Dave; and conducting me a few 
yards out from camp, lo! on a bit of soft loam was 
the imprint of a footstep. Yes, there it was, the 
mark of a fairy moccasin ; and my artist lore told me 
that it must have contained a foot of a rare model, 
for while the heel and ball were deeply indented in 
the yielding soil, the arching instep had Led left an 
impression. It was neither more nor less than the far- 
famed Arab foot, which, when placed firmly on a flat 
hard surface, will allow water to flow beneath. Enough, 
however, that this single footprint, like the legendary 
one of Robinson Crusoe on the sea-shore, a& won- 
derful effect upon me. I felt that Na-win-ia, this 
pretty Indian larcenist, having first half robbed me of 


my heart, had now decamped with my movables. "| 
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was too much. ‘Dave,’ said I ly, ‘I'll go;’ and 
we shook hands upon the bargain. a no impedi- 
menta to pack up—for the mining tools we left behind— 
we were soon afoot. When we started, I instinctively 
turned towards the valley, where the trail we were 
about to take up commenced, but Dave, for certain 
reasons, forbade it. Heading southwards for three or 
four miles, he then, by bringing ‘right shoulders 
forward,’ contrived with wonderful accuracy to inter- 
sect the enemy’s trail, which ran due east, at about 
a similar distance from its commencement, so that the 
two trails described an isosceles triangle. I now began 
to understand Dave’s reason in making this circuitous 
route. If, as was probable, a spy had been left behind 
to watch our movements, this, of course, would com- 
pletely throw him off his guard, as, from the direction 
we first took, it would appear as if we were making 
tracks for home. The trail on which we now threw 
ourselves consisted of the tracks of two quad a a 
and two bipeds, but shortly afterwards it an 
addition ; another masculine moccasin and a little 
one of the opposite sex became visible. 

‘’Twere hyar the gal and her ’complice jined the 
cattle-stealers with our plunder,’ said Dave, grinding 
his teeth. 

‘How is it we seem to have lost the tracks of 
moccasins now %’ I inquired as we proceeded. 

‘The critturs have mounted the animals double- 
backed,’ returned Dave, ‘ but two of them’s got down 
hyar agin ; seems as if thar’d been a muss round,’ and 
he pointed to certain marks in the soft bank of a 
8 creek. ‘By thunder,’ he continued, ‘I guess the 
Gin’ral’s jest been and pitched the vagabonds off ; 
that’s it. Hurroar for you, old gal! Calcl’ate she’s 
lamed some of the varmints! See whar that sapling ’s 
been broke off—may be for a crutch!’ 

Strongly of an opinion that the sapling in question 
had been broken off for another purpose prejudicial 
to the Gin’ral’s hide, I would not grieve Dave by 
hinting at my suspicions, but bee out another 

lace where the Indians had tried to mount the mule, 
ut failed, to her legitimate owner’s great delectation. 

‘Guess that thar animal’s some pumpkins—yes, 
sir-e-e !’ 

Two or three hours after this we came to the spot 
where the Indians had camped for the night, prov- 
ing that Dave was right in his surmises that they 
believed themselves perfectly safe from pursuit. 
Inspirited by this favourable sign, which betokened 
well for the success of our expedition, on we pressed, 
only allowing ourselves about ten minutes at mid-da 
to discuss our flying squirrel, the taste of which, 
may remark, was almost impossible to be distinguished 
from that of a spring chicken. In this long course I 
had reason greatly to admire Dave’s wonderful powers 
as a tracker. Though the trail ran principally over a 
very rocky district, he never came to a fault — 
when it traversed a stream, and then he easily 
recovered it on the opposite bank. But late in the 
afternoon he was brought to a sudden stand-still. 
The trail we were following had struck that of the 
Great Oregon almost at right angles, but had not 
passed across it, and was entirely merged in the 
numerous tracks of oxen, horse, mule, and cattle, that 
dented its broad surface. 

‘If the critturs keep on the broad trail, it’s all 
up,’ said Dave ; ‘for I guess they mean crossing the 
Ciskiou range, and getting hum that way.’ 

*I do not think they dare try it,’ I replied. ‘Nota 
day passes but there are parties of emigrants along 
this route, who would assuredly intercept any Rogue 
River Indians, with whom it is well known we are 
at war.’ 

‘Right for you, my boy,’ said Dave, slapping his 
thigh? ‘this hoss jest sees it all: it’s only an | oe 
ruse: sure as shooting, they daren’t try this puss; we'll 
find their trail running westwards afore long, I'll be 


The shades of evening were now falling fast, and 
looking due north up the great trail, I ied an 
object that I eagerly pointed out to Dave—it was the 
glimmer of a large fire. ’ 

‘Their camp-fire, perhaps,’ I suggested. 

“Tain’t an Injun fire, said Dave, steadily regardi 
it ; ‘some emigrants have lit it; Injuns know 3 
— build small fires of dry sticks, jest big enough to 
warm I = *tis only our 
colour piles up n log- so big no one can’t 
nigh them for heat.’ 

ing northwards for about a mile, Dave’s 
asseverations were realised. We discovered that the 
fire belonged to a company of German emigrants. 
To our eager questioning, they replied that they had 
not seen the it signs of the parties we sought. 
Equally futile, too, were the hopes that we entertained 
of deriving some assistance from them in the shape of 
arms or animals, which we would willingly i 
traded for with some gold-dust we had about us. All 
they possessed of horses were three wretched broken- 
down hacks ; and of arms, their equipment consisted 
of a few Hudson’s Bay Company muskets with flint 
locks. Food, however, of which we greatly stood in 
need, they freely supplied us with ; and having par- 
taken of a comfortable repast, finding nothing more 
iends’ tent, and enjoyed a ro good night’s 
rest. Bright and early the next olen te 
having partaken of a hearty breakfast, and wished 
our honest hosts every success at the El Dorado 
to which they were ming, we again started 
upon our quest. Running up the Oregon trail, and 
paying particular attention to any offshoots from it in 
a westerly direction, we still sought in vain for traces 
of the redskins, and were almost on the point of 
despairing, when the keen eye of my Texian comrade 
spiral of fine and 
attenua’ ost as a needle, ascending perpendicu- 
larly through the still and rarefied here of 
the morning, a few miles to our left. No time, of 
course, was lost in advancing towards this point, but 
on reaching it I saw, to my disappointment, that the 
smoke arose from a few smouldering embers, and the 
locale did not to me present any sign of previous 
occupancy ; not so, however, to Dave, wince on 
his hands and knees, examined the ground with all 
the zest of a well-trained blood-hound. : 

‘Hurroar !’ he ejaculated at last—his usual pean 
of triumph—‘’tis them, and yonder goes their trail, 
sure enough ;’ pointing out the tracks of two horses 
and two Indians Seoul away westwards. ‘ They 
made tracks afore break o’ day; yon emigrant fire 
scared them; but we'll soon overhaul the skunks. 
Gin’ral ain’t altogether lost nohow. I'll take that 
thar animal back to Texas yet,’ sung out my friend in 
high glee. ; 

As the day wore on, it became necessary to use the 
greatest discrimination, for as our only chance of suc- 
cess lay in surprising our enemy in camp, it would 
never do to tread on his heels, and so put him on the 
alert ; and yet, on the other hand, it was equally of 
importance to be near enough to him to mark the exact 
locale of his camp, ere complete darkness fell upon us, 
and obscured the trail Dave, however, was not the 
man to make a mistake ; and he so cleverly 
to time our pursuit by noting the signs of the trail, that 
just as evening fell he was able to point out to me a 

uminous smoke some di ahead, which indubi- 
tably arose from our enemy’s camp-tire. When we first 
came in sight of this beacon, we had just passed 
through a small cedar grove, and as coun 

between us and the enemy was but sparsely wood 

we retreated to this for cover; and Dave, who 
seemed already to have made up his mind to a certain 
camp there for the night. ugh in re- 
joiced to find that I should not be called upon to 


4 
§ 
bound 
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far more alarms than an encounter 
lite me t, I must confess I never spent a more 
wretch 


thro 


effect of 


alternate fitful naps’ to restore 
benumbed circulation, and remarked, not without a 
curtain degree of envy, the physical’ hardihood and | I 
to wa 
with the same ~ 4 as if he all the —.. 


r ofa mile away. 
I communicated 


surrounded paral, 
smoke of a Pied while 


the other side of it is a 


*I conclude that creek 
is jest the one we started from day before pape 4 
the animals—what about the Gin’ral ? 


anxiously. 
‘That noble and incomparable mule is ted up to a 


tree, in company with my own horse, close to the 

See quite serious my 

ow ja bide whar ye 

and don't take your ‘apeaight off yon camp, even 


For at least half an hour, I strained my vision in the 
direction indicated, but, save the softly curling smoke 
which continued to steal over the chapparal, I saw no 


vi life; but at length a movement 
caused me instinctively to shrink deeper into 
cover among the | 


as of the cedar. 
Fo Pen an Indian risen out of the little 


just guessed it,’ shouted Dave. ‘ Now to 
we hte Hurry, hurry ; 


at 
fast, 
of wy revolver, and take 


the cedar | the 


occurred | the em: 


up an extra hole in my belt, for I knew the time for 


action had come. 
complete, we left 
carefully 


20, | were safely ensconoed behind the trunk of a giant 
e-tree, where we remained for a few moments to 
a Then Dave gave the word: ‘Charge, 

lead.’ My blood now fairly up, 
ii. a race of it with Dave 060 whe first sho’ 
enter the enemy’s camp; shoulder to shoulder we 
alighted fay in the little dell, where 
in Ww 
we ere saluted by scream from a young 
its sole occupant, who was engaged in cooking 
by the fire. In a moment, a back-hander from Dave 


were our two rifl 
vietory was virtually won. With our trusty rifles 
again in our ion, we rapidly emerged from the 
dell on to banks of the creek, to confront our 
foes. But the latter, who had already taken the 
alarm, finding ves completely out-manceuvred, 
thought not of defence, and were already stretching 
out in hot haste for the opposite shore. A couple of 
rifle-shots, pag age however, went wide of their mark, 
tended to make the fugitives redouble their 
efforts ; Po quickly reac. e opposite bank, they 
took cover in its foli 
This ended the conflict. Never was a coup de 
main more happily conceived or more successfully 
carried out, In this moment of triumph, I felt as if 
the mantle of old Leatherstocking had fallen upon 
me, and sat remarkably well on my shoulders, w 
Dave gave vent to his ‘hurroar’ of jubilee with all 
the strep of his ious | I am sorry, 
have to record that his note of rejoicing 
hortly changed into a different key, from an 
episode which now occurred. The Gin’ral, who, 
it have sup to upon her 
master's wth eye, as she usually 
did on eve’ else, for, cabin to =o rid of 
her fastening, like a mule 
furiously forwards to where we stood, t.. us toa 
vicious 
of the 


could not tame y endure cro 
the last straw that broke the 
numberless acts of kindness he had es her, and her 
invariable base requital of them, flashed across his 
mind, and were summed up by him in the three words, 
‘Darn it all!’ They were in effect the es ad me 
of the recusant mule, for they were accom 
ase a chamber of his revolver point ‘Thank 

at her. The ball took effect, and after wallowing 
about for a few moments in the turgid stream, the 
Gin’ral disa for ever from our eyes. So 
quickly did incident transpire, that when its fatal 
consummation was accomp) we stared at each 
other in mutual surprise ; and if I had not there and 
then burst forth into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
I verily believe that poor Dave would have fairly 
broken down and began to cry. As it was, my 
eachinnation had only the effect of producing a 
sort of grin on his doleful countenance. 
* Mate,’ said, ‘ niver mention that thar 
; | perceiving that he was in earnest, I took care in future 
to comply with his request. 

Hastening now to my poor Léon, I untied him 


= 
wve._Without any protection, save the clothes we m tree to tree in the open, too. vantage of every 
he bitter night-wind, which whistled | cover to mask our. stealthy yet rapid advance upon 
: h our imperfect shelter, prudence | the little dell. Only about fifty yards of the distance 
ght a fire, which might have had 
HEE srevealing our position to the enemy ; 
ances of comfort and security. e thoughts oi w 
the morrow would bring forth also tended great] 
disquiet me; the rising of the sun might see 
engaged in combat @ loutrance with more than 
own number of the wiliest and most determin was ours, WI 1s deiences, ior by the fre was 
Indians in Oregon, a ee of at least two | piled every weapon that he possessed, amongst which 
; rifles, ee how to use them. My 
wretched ections and the miserable night, how- 
streaks of dawn shew: east, like a giant re- 
freshed, Dave sprang to his feet, shook himself after 
4 the manner a drowsy Patagonian might be sup 
to do, and was again the cool, sagacious, and i 
partisan, in whose presence one could not but f 
confidence. ‘And now, hoss,’ said he cheerily, ‘shin 
up this cedar—this child don’t shine at climbing— 
keep yourself close in cover, pn as our ey 
west say, report ; seizing me, e 
girdle with one of was thrown 
aloft, and enabled to ay oe of the lower branches 
of the tallest cedars . me gpa, Perfectly under- 
standing my mission e my way up the tree, | 
and from 4 secure ] 
as soon as the light 
position, about a q 
‘I cannot see th 
Dave, who stood beneath the tree; ‘’tis pitched 
in a little dell 
above which the | 
twenty or thirty yards on 
wide creek.’ | 
| | 
bank, as if with the intention of joining our enemies. | 
| 
= 
| 
| 
he has got to the water’s edge, and stands still an 1 
gazes around; now, another Indian appears, an | 
another, and they go to join the first one, who hi | 
stripped off his blanket. I should say the redski 
are going to bathe.’ {| 
| 
moments sufficed to place 1 rf 
and though my heart beat || 
tell me to look to the caps | 


| 
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tree, and I do not know which of us seemed 

joiced to see the other ape. While we 
interchanging tokens of kind remembrances, 
squaw Na-win-ia—whom we had left 


gE 


y 
the wildest emotions of terror. I had not to inquire 
the reason. Close behind her, cocking his revolver, 
his purpose of despatching her easily to be read in 
his stern visage, was Dave. 

‘Hold!’ I exclaimed. ‘I will such 
a wicked thing. Why, she is but a child.’ 

* Wall, mate, we ain’t a-goin’ to have a muss ’bout 
such a trifle,’ he replied, replacing his weapon in its 
sheath, and muttering in excuse the old backwood 
saw, that it is as necessary to kill the nits as well as 
the grown insects. The fact is that Western men 

ink no more of slaying an Indian than a bear ; and 
Dave’s education was to blame for a certain blood- 
thirstiness, of which I knew his real nature was per- 
fectly innocent. Having succeeded in pacifying the 

irl, it was now time to it 

ient to endeavour to reach the Oregon trail ere night, 
so that if the defeated Indians womens an re 
against our peace, we might meet with ai m 
our own colour. Meanwhile, Dave had packed Léon 
not only with our own property, but the — 
of the Indians, consisting of arms, skins, &c. y- 
thing, however, I thought would be of any use to 
our interesting captive I presented to her; and 
being now y to take the trail, I endeavoured to 
make her understand that she was ‘to go in peace.’ 
She did not, however, seem at all in a hurry to 
escape, for chancing to look back as we pursued our 
march, to my astonishment I saw her still stand- 
ing by the edge of the little dell, her attitude 
of clasped hands, bowed head, and half-averted 
face, with hair and robe waving gracefully in the 
fresh morning breeze, forming a wondrously perfect 
embodiment of the legendary naiad of the prairie who 
weeps for the rapid vg fori of her once proud 


race. With a sad thought for her loneliness, pro- 
found regret for the future destinies of a bei 
endowed with such youth, grace, and beauty, 
mentally bade her an eternal adieu. Somewhat of 
these sentiments I endeavoured to im to Dave, 
but that impassive individual received them so un- 
iously with a muttered undertone of ‘darned 
jun,’ that I felt sorry I had alluded to the subject. 
Late in the afternoon, under Dave’s skilful pil 
bourhood of a ge cattle-train, from which we 


perf 

still, Something about the walk and height of this 
apparition appeared strangely familiar to me. In 
haste, I arose to satisfy myself, and flinging back 
the muffling blanket, behold the fireli 

the small classic head and features of Na-win-ia! 
png bog my life did I feel so truly embarrassed 
as WwW I made this discovery. should have 
been a hypocrite if I had attem’ to ignore to 
myself the guilty consciousness which told .me that 
the reason of the girl’s extraordinary appearance and 
desertion of kith and kin was owing, not to the fact 
that I had saved her life, but to my unconcealed 
admiration of her—an admiration purely artistic, 
but which she had naturally set down to another 
feeling. Here was a dilemma. What was to be 
done? No one spoke a word to break the ice of my 
embarrassment. 


Na-win-ia, with a refinement of goby. 


Heaven only knows where the girl up, 


replaced the covering on her head; and Dave—con 
found the fellow !—only frowned 
tinued to eat mouthfuls of 
‘Well, said I tely at last, ‘ girl of 
must be sent about her business in the morning ; 
in the meantime she can’t starve, and must have 
per, I sup 
‘Hu 


to make my embarrassing 

sought my own blankets. That night, I ——_ a 

great ial wena I slept ; truth to say, I felt by 

no means sure that Na-win-ia would leave us in the 
ing; and if not, what was to be done with her? 
id not know eno of for me to 


depart, Yollowed 
naturally be; 
usual cam 


uaw a-follerin’ of me round; this child don’t 
like colour—that’s what he don’t’ As he 
finished speaking, I looked at Dave in amazement, 
for a speech so replete with absurd personal vanity 
I had never before fistened to. ‘Follow him about!’ 
Ha, ha! I laughed aloud at the idea; why, he had 
treated her like a dog, and even tried to take her 
life. Follow him about, indeed ! 

A day or two after this little ebullition of Patago- 
nian self-complacency, we arrived at Shasta city, on 
the Klamath, and Dave stating that he had business 
at a distance which would require his presence, we 
separated for a few days. When we had parted, I 
looked round for Na-win-ia. She had vanished— 
vanished! I saw it all; in a moment, the veil fell 
from before my eyes, and with it my three days’ 
romance disappeared. It was not, then, my insig- 
nificant five feet ten, but the Marge | proportions 


imagination of the Indian maiden. I hardly 
know whether I was most vexed or pleased at this 
unexpected dénowement, but I do know that I felt 
infinitesimally small for two or three days afterwards. 
After a week had elapsed, Dave returned to me, 
The fellow had the grace to appear a little ashamed 
of his inconsistency, and I could not refrain from 
remarking maliciously : ‘So, Dave, you have found a 
substitute in your affections for’—— 

‘The Gin’ral—say it out,’ he replied ,confusedly. 
‘Wal, yes! Icalcl’ate I have. She's a good gal—got 
white blood in her—mother a half-breed—guess I'll 

uor.’ 

tering a canvas ‘hotel,’ we passed a pleasant 
half-hour, chatting over old reminiscences, when 
some one stole ind us into the ‘bar,’ and pulled 
Dave's hunting-coat. ‘You come—supper ready,’ 
said a voice I very well: it proceeded 
from Mrs Dave. 

‘D’rectly, my dear,’ responded the person addressed, 
whose present politeness contrasted wonderfully with 
his former brusquerie. 

* No—now come!’ and regarding me jealously, the 
ungrateful minx, as if she feared my influence over 
her chosen giant, stamped her dainty little moccasin 
“er on the groun 

$ » said Dave, rising from his seat, and shaking 
hands, ‘ -bye, friend 1 

Poor fellow, I am afraid he had only exchanged 
one tyrant for another ! 
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~—made her appearance, and sinking 
ve utterance, in her own language, 
flung it to her over his back, as one would feed a dog. , 
To this ungracious fit I added a brand from the fire, , 
| and some wood, and having thus done all in my power ij 
reason effectually with her; and Dave, who, from his 
intimate knowledge of Indians, might readily assist 
me, seemed determined to remain annoyingly neutral. 
Next morning, Na-win-ia, just as I had a ; 
all my to induce, to 
us on the trail, and gradually but . 
to assist us by performing the E 
es of a squaw. Dave only once We 
uplifted his voice on the subject, but in a most extra- L 
ordinary fashion. ‘ Lookee, he said, in Na-win-ia’s | 
absence one evening, ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to have that i 
| 
| | 
| 
| 4a 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
! 
| obtained some provisions. was nearly dark, an i 
we were — our supper, when a solitary figure, e 
enveloped in a blanket, emerged from the darkness of { E. 
| the prairie, and stalking directly towards us, squatted ' i 
| | 
| 
| | i 
| 
| 7 
| 
| 
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*Ah, well, Léon,’ said I, apostrophising my little 
tethered close at hand, as I turned into my 
lonely tent that night, ‘so we are once more alone ; 
perhaps ‘tis all for the best. I shall not sleep the 
worse for it—nor will you. Good-night, comrade!’ 


SCOTCH PROVERBS. 


Uron the whole, perhaps, Proverbs have enjoyed 
a better reputation than they deserve. Time and 
Authority have been upon their side so long, that 
we hesitate to question them. They speak, and no 
dog barks. And yet there is not a more striking 
example of the saying, ‘A little knowledge is a 

thing,’ t a scanty stock of proverbs 
in the possession of a narrow-minded man. The 
well-worn saw, ‘Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves,’ has much 
extravagance as well as much objectless parsimony 
to answer for; while ‘The smallest straw will shew 
which way the wind blows,’ has caused far more 
misjudgment than discrimination of character. Pro- 
verbs are too sharp tools to be used by unskilful 
workmen; and an immense stock of them is also 
requisite, in order that the proper instrument, and 
no other, may be selected for the occasion. 

Mr Alexander Hislop’s Proverbs of Scotland* is 
welcome for two reasons; first, it is a collection 
almost as complete as the nature of the case admits 
of, extending to between four and five thousand 
examples ; and secondly, an explanation, more or 
less satisfactory, is appended to all of a doubtful 
character. In future, therefore, we shall hope to 
hear less of that gross misapplication of proverbs 
from the would-be wise which so often wounds the 
ear, and reminds us of nothing so much as the 
famous remark of the gentleman who was bitten 
by fleas in a certain county town: ‘ Well, it’s no 
wonder that they calls this here place Stoney 
Stratford.’ 

That these five thousand saws are not all Scotch, 
is true enough ; the majority of proverbs are common 
to all nations; but the compiler has done his best to 
limit the selection to those which have been or are 
being used in Scotland. This seems to be a very 
proper rule to go by; for a saying that is not used 
is not a proverb, while one that is, whether originally 
borrowed or not, becomes indigenous by repetition. 
Tradition is the true and only guide. A man of great 
intelligence and power of compression, such as the 
late Douglas Jerrold, could probably have constructed 
a whole volume of proverbs [witness, for example, his 
*Dogmatism is Puppyism grown up’], as wise and 
witty as any extant, no matter how old, but the 
could never have been proverbs proper—sa: ings whi 
must have been quoted by one’s great-grandfather at 
least, and as to the originator of which there must be 
some sort of sacred mystery. They are the essence, 
not of the wisdom of one man, but of whole gene- 
rations. Beyond that, there is not much to be said ; 
for if we should venture a step further, and assert that 
the nation which has most proverbs must therefore be 
most wise, although we should place Scotland second 
on the list, we must needs put Spain at the head of 
all countries, she having no less thirty thousand 
national proverbs. 

Still, not without some pertinence has it been 
remarked of this volume by some wicked South 
Briton, that it contains no less than one hundred 
and twenty proverbs concerning Caution, and only 
two u Charity, while those upon Money and 
Trade are out of proportion to those upon Honest 
and Di b fe might have maliciously added, 
that of the seven upon Dirt, the majority are in 
thesea! ; ond of the Sty Derick 


and Drunkenness, there are six-and-twenty placets to 
four-and-twenty non-placets. 

Never, however, was bad ice more wittily and 
even pathetically defended than this last. ‘ *s 
aye kind to fou folk and bairns,’ says one, stirring 
his toddy, and lifting up his eyes with ‘just a 
drappie’ in them ; ‘ They speak o’ my drinking, but 
never speak o’ my drouth,’ adds another, slily; and 
‘Wha can help sickness?’ observes the guidwife, as 
she lies in the gutter. Of unsuitability, it would be 
hard to give a more striking — than ‘ Pigs may 
whistle, but they hae an ill mouth for it.’ The recom- 
mendation of the courtesy that costs nothing, is con- 
veyed thus: ‘ Put your hand twice to your bannet for 
ance to your pouch ;’ of caution: ‘If anybody speirs 
at you, say ye dinna ken;’ and what an admirable 
word even to English ears is that same ‘ speirs,’ which 
somehow suggests suspicion as well as inquiry. Almost 
always where a proverb is expressed both in Scotch 
and English, the former version is the better. ‘He’s 
awful great amongst eggs with a stick,’ we used to 
consider as perfect an exemplification of swagger as 
could be ; but ‘ He’s a hardy man to draw a sword at 
a haggis,’ is certainly more striking—to anybody, at 
least, who has ever set eyes upon that si ly 
defenceless object. 

Let us quote a lesson, very plainly indicated, against 
pride in our personal appearance : ‘ “ Onything sets a 
gude face,” quo’ the monkey wi’ the mutch on;’ and 
a rebuke to that self-esteem which induces us to 
believe ourselves indispensable to society : ‘ Naebody 
is riving your claes to get you.’ 

‘He that speaks wi’ a draunt (drawl), and sells wi’ 
a cant, is right like a snake in the skin of a saunt,’ is, 
we su , an experience drawn from Puritanic days ; 
but ‘ a come o’ the M‘Taks, but no o’ the M‘Gies,’ 
is applicable for all time. What a wise warning 
against dependence on the great is conveyed in the 
few words: ‘Ha’ binks are sliddry’ (Hall benches 
are slippery) ; and what a striking one (even to the 
extent of rudeness) against evil courses is ex 
in the prophecy: ‘ Ye'll hang a’ but the head yet.’ 
If such a misfortune, however, should have chanced to 
overtake your paren _ should not make it a topic 
of conversation, for ‘He was scant o’ news,’ says the 
proverb, ‘ that tauld his father was hanged.’ 

Instead of the saying, ‘Give him an inch, and he’ll 
take an ell,’ Mr Hislop furnishes us with this singular 

raphrase, the humorousness of which must excuse 
its want of gallantry: ‘Mak your wife a gowdspink 
and she’ll turn a similarly, 
the excessive rudeness of telling a gentleman that some 
people are occasionally stupid, but that he is always 
a fool, is redeemed by its quaintness: ‘Some shew a 
gliff o’ the gowk, but ye’re aye goavin’,’ 

There is one proverb, which, although character- 
istic of the dry humour that takes the p of social 
wit in the north, is certainly a bad conversational 
teacher: ‘He that laughs at his own jokes spoils the 
ee of them.’ The laughing should of course be 

me with much moderation ; but if a man does not 
laugh at all at his own joke, he must have either 
lost all zest for it, or his 
immobility proclaims that although good enough for 
its hearers, it is not good enough for himself; on the 
other hand, if he suppresses his own merriment 
designedly (which is usually the case), he is guilty of 
affectation, rather than of ‘ dryness.’ 

Of a greedy and avaricious apo it is soothing to 
reflect that ‘He'll hae enough some day when his 
mouth’s fu’ o’ mools [earth] ;’ and of one who is dis- 
honest, that notwithstanding ‘ He may be trusted,’ yet 
‘in a house fu’ o’ unbored millstanes.’ Of home, as 
might be expected, there are several pathetic Scotch 
proverbs, but the following has humour as well as 


The Proverbs of Scotland, collected Alexander Hislop. 
Gisogow Porteous Hislop.’ 1802. 


thos: ‘“ Hame’s hamely,” quo’ the devil, when he 
found himsel’ in the Court of Session,’ Industry, of 
course, too, gets its full share of approbation, 
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‘ Naething is without pains but an ill name and 

nails.’ is encouraged in the curt 

: ‘Aft ettle, whiles hit’ (Aim often, you must 
succeed some time). The fortune which accompanies 
the ions of man is well described in ‘The 
Sie ban, the father bigs (builds), the son sells, 
and the grandson thigs (begs).’ Of excessive poverty, 
‘He hasna a hail nail to claw him wi’,’ is a coarse 
but exhaustive example. Here is another better still : 
‘Poortith taks awa’ pith.’ We are not a little sur- 
prised to find this proverb current with so plodding 
and uphill-working a nation; but its truth is unde- 
niable, and puts all the well-meaning platitudes about 
‘motives to exertion’ and ‘spurs to industry’ to shame. 
If Chatterton had had but a hundred a year, he would 
not only have been a better man, but a better poet. 
Pith is good for all things (‘except, as the 
humorously has it, ‘for threadin’ o’ needles’) ; 
when the stomach is empty and the back is bare, 
there is little pith in the mind. 

The idea of retribution—the day of the other dog 
coming at last—is strikingly e (although one 
does not know where Kelly is) in ‘ The king may come 
to Kelly yet ; and when he comes, he’ll ride ;’ the which, 
if you do not admire, reader, you must be even as 
they who ‘ken naething but milk and bread when it’s 
mooled (crumbled) into ye’—a saying which the 
Scotch apply to persons of limited intelligence. 

Concerning marriage, ill-tempered folks are recom- 
mended to wed with one another, since ‘It would be 
a pity to hae spoilt twa houses wi’ them.’ Of our 
better-halves, it is sarcastically observed, that ‘ Maidens 
want naething but a man, and then they want every- 
thing.’ Upon selfishness, there are many pro 
truly admirable : ‘ It’s gane the thing I lo’ed you for,’ 
might have occurred naturally enough in a play of 
NY ’s; while ‘The meal cheap and the shoon 
dear,’ quo’ the souter’s wife, ‘I’d like to hear,’ is a 
worthy fellow to tt. Can anything be — for 

ing discernment of character ‘I ken him 

ugh I had gone through him wi’ a 

lighted candle ;’ or can any rule, in to the 

government of the temper, be more wisely embodied 

than in the following proverb: ‘Twa things ne’er be 
wi’—what ye can help, and what ye canna.’ 

m such an extensive treasure-house, indeed, as 

Mr Hislop’s volume, we could of course borrow an end- 

less amount of golden sayings; we believe, however, 

that we have presented the Sas imens, although 

the search after them was not a little difficult and 

laborious: as the French would say, there was an 

embarrassment of riches; or as the Scotch would 
say: ‘There was more floor than we had flail for.’ 


MELIBEUS IN JAIL 


Me.rpevs and I were standing at the entrance of 
Hungerford Street the other morning watching the 
human tide flow citywards. That is the vein through 
which, perhaps, the life of London throbs most fully, 
and especially at morn and eve; the spot where the 
various feeders of the Strand are concentrated most, 
and the perchance, where the 
y man from the country grew gray in waiting 
until the people should go his opportunity to 
oross the 

‘ Amidst this ceaseless hum of humanity,’ observed 
Melibceus, ‘ how hard it is even to imagine a Solitude. 
I doubt whether Zimmermann himself could have 
done it, who, by the by, had a shop in the Strand.’ 

‘And yet,’ said I, ‘within a mile of this, within 
ten minutes’ time by the swift-wheeled Hansom, I 
could shew _ a place where scarce a footstep shall 
be heard ; where no voice shall speak, no laugh shall 
ring—the tomb of hundreds of living men.’ 

‘Go on like this for one minute more,’ said Meli- 
beeus scornfully, ‘and I call a policeman.’ 

‘Nay, I am not mad, my friend, continued I, 


arresting a ing cab, ‘ and if ve me so, why, 
then, Twill pay the fare. ee ut to take you 
where the after-dinner justice of an unpaid magistracy 
has consigned many an honest man.’ 

‘What! to prison?’ exclaimed Melibeus in 
astonishment.’ 

* Yes, said I; ‘I thought you would not misunder- 
stand that. See, already we have left the i 
street, and the splendid home of our constitution 
looks down upon us on the one side, and the grave 
of our heroes upon the other. tea 
spot; on one hand the Living, and on the other the 
Dead, whose actions the says smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust—which is quite at variance with 
the Reports of the Committees on the Health of 
Towns. And now, observe, there are no houses, no 
traffic, no passengers. The broad dark river runs 
yonder through the mist, and we can see to the other 
side but very dimly, as though it were the river of 
Death. Many and many a man has travelled this 
road with some such sombre thought as that in his 
heart. This view of the outer world is far from 
pleasant, but it is one which hundreds of those in 
yon great building would give all they have to see 
once more. No, Melibceus, it is not a ge manufac- 
tory, but the Panopticon, or Inspection House, as he 

ed it, of Jeremy Bentham, otherwise Millbank 
Prison. Let all who enter here leave hope behind. 

*I think I’ll wait for you outside,’ said Melibeus 
indecisively, as I pulled the porter’s bell. ‘I am 
excessively interested in the architecture of this 
building, and— and—-— I don’t like seeing uncom- 
fortable si 

* What!’ said I; ‘do you shrink from contemplating 
that doom to which, between your claret pos our 
coffee, you have sentenced so many of your f - 
creatures: “a soldier”—or at least an officer in the 
yeomanry—“ and afraid !”’ 

The great gate clanged behind us as I spoke, and a 
whole sheaf of locks appeared to have been shot at 
once between us and the outer world. At the end of 
an unroofed but high-walled was another 
gate and another porter, and this latter gave us in 
charge to a warder, who was to accompany us whither 
we pleased, save to that part of the establishment 
devoted to the reception of the fair sex, who may not 
be visited without an order from the Secretary of 
State. Malicious Rumour—having been disappointed, 
perhaps, of getting this order—reports that the ladies 
are less amenable to control than the ruder sex ; and, 
in particular, that the article Silence, which is pro- 
nounced to be indispensable to the system, is not to be 
obtained for Love or Money. The last circumstance, 
however, is not to be wondered at; since Money is 
of little value to the Fair in a place where you cannot 
buy so much as a bonnet ribbon, and Love, from a 
female warder, may be presumed to be a little insipid. 

‘ How uncomfortably clean everything is!’ observed 
Melibeus. ‘It is only thus in hospitals, in work- 
houses, and in those scarcely less unhomelike light- 
houses, where there is nothing to do bud to scrub and 
scour. Excessive cleanliness, like puritanic virtue, is 
almost as bad as its opposite, and produces the effect 
exactly contrary to that which it intends; where 
men, instead of women, perform the house-work, this 
is almost always the case.’ 

The excessive uniformity of the place must also be 
in itself almost a punishment. Each segment of the 
prison is precisely the same as its neighbour, and when 
you have seen one, you have seen A single brick 


from Millbank might not, om ive a idea of 
the building ; but from hal pte | arranged in 
their proper order, the place a be completed. 
Every a: with its tightly rolled-up bedding, and 
other minute arrangements for making a cheerless 
sleeping apartment into a still more uncomfortable 
sitting-room, was the coun’ of the next, as like it 
as though both had been built by the same busy bee. 


‘i 

| 
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The passages were alike, the towers were alike, and 
winding stairs. The garments of the pri- 
soners were of course alike, but so also, strange to say, 
were, to a great extent, their very faces. Upon a 
common substratum of brutal dulness or low cunning, 
expression had been built up same 


mater rancour, and — 
that is not repentance. The most ho feeli 


him through the eyelet hole, as we he 
seemed to be conscious of our supervision. isa 
stone door and a grating of iron to each cell, but the 


former is thrown open if the prisoner has conducted 
himself well for the first two months, and a view is 
thus afforded him, across the passage, of—the opposite 


warder, can scarcely be understood by those who have 
always had their li ; and the threat of i 

the stony barrier is almost always found sufficient to 
insure good-behaviour. The terrible black holes that 


climbing revolving steps that lead to nothing. 

with 
observed Melibceus sadly, ‘imprisonment puts so deep 
tortures must they not 
have suffered under the old régime !’ 

‘Ay, sir, you may say that, replied the warder ; 
‘and even now a days Millbank is a bed of roses to 
some prisons. The people here may at least have a 
word or two from the officers, but in some places they 
never hear a human voice—leastways excepting it be 
the chaplain’s: while in one or two they go about with 
brother in the exercise-yard (which is like enough), 

would never know one another.’ . 
e exercise-yards, however, even at Millbank, are 
about the most dismal places for recreation that can 
be conceived; segments of gravel walled in on all 
sides, and overlooked by a hundred windows so 
exactly similar that they can scarce be counted. 
and round, like horses in a draw-well, the 
istance between them, which it is the duty of the 
watchful warder to see is not diminished. 
that such a ‘constitutional’ does not effect much 
essential to the health of these wretched ns. 
Nor let the honest labourer complain that = hn 
in humble ; that no warm 
air is ‘laid on’ in his e, although its clay walls 
gape; that science has applied no ventilation to his 
crowded attic. His face may be gaunt with h % 
and haggard with care, but it wears no such de 
look as may be read in nine out of ten of those who 
wear the Millbank livery. Some of these, indeed, are 


the warder, with ing of the 
le, sir,’ sa e , with a 
hin of the head towards one 
ruffian ; ‘he was very nearly “tree’d” was this one. 

‘He narrowly escaped hanging, eh?’ said Melibcous 
in a whisper ; “poor unhappy wretch !’ 

*Doocid lucky fellow, sir, returned the warder, ‘I 
do assure you. And now we are going among a 
roughish lot, who will be gentlemen-at-large in a few 
days, or weeks at most. These are returned convicts 
from Gibraltar and the Bermudas, whose term is 


appliances and improvements,’: 


No wonder | the 


? 

Fe 


HE 
J 
f 


per: 

produced this change. Upon such a point, of course, 
all must be conjecture ; but certainly across the faces 
of two of the men there as Melibceus went b: 
them—benevolent, unsuspicious, and evidently ‘w 
to do’—just such an expression as inferior tigers in 
travelling caravans assume when a visitor, more than 
ordinarily succulent and tasty, lingers a moment at 
that on 
y= given way, and which had caused them to 
visit the vext Bermoothes, had been that of Garrotting. 

* How pleasant it must be for those poor fellows to 
be once more able to communicate their thoughts,’ 
observed Melibceus when we had left this apartment, 
and were again in one of the cell-passages. ‘If they 


think they never have 
‘For the most part, the change is 0 
i them- 


the exercise-y precisely as 
elsewhere, except that it was in duplicate: the walls 
were as bare, the whole aspect as scrupulously neat, 
and at the same time as destitute of homeliness and 
comfort as usual. Yet we could see by the warder’s 
face that the spot was historical. He had the same 
look that the Greenwich pensioner wears when he 
exhibits ‘our Nelly’s’ coat at the d old hospital. 

‘What happened here?’ asked Melibeus and I 
together in a breath. 

‘This was the room of Mills and Muggins,’ observed 
the warder triumphantly. 

* You don’t say so,’ exclaimed Melibeus with a most 
unsuccessful pretence of enthusiasm. ‘How exces- 
sively interesting! They—they murdered one another, 
did they not ?’. 


‘No, sir, replied the warder sardonically ; pak 


= 


FE out, and who have come back here for the 
the 
: we 
q we 
earts out ; 
j quickly, I 
q ‘Do you mean to say,’ said Melibceus, ‘that after 
WO aplde With the Majority Of these Uluappy | an experience of from five to fifteen years of this sort 
persons was Shame. Each turned his head away as | of life, they will hasten to run the risk of returning 
7 we entered his cell, and even when we noiselessly sur- | to it?’ 
warder. ‘Will people be in a me oe 
their employ, think you? When they have spent the 
ernment money that is handed to them at their 
more in the old way ?’ | 
wall e unportance of this little boon, sau e ‘But is there not a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society?’ inquired Melibceus. 
‘There is; and there ought to be fifty of them 
instead of one. That Society keeps more old faces 
away from here than ev ing else together ; but 
run undernea ese passages, where prisoners | then it can’t do much. [I shall see three out of five 
were once confined for three whole days at a time, | of these folks here, for instance, before the year is 
; are now disused. No man is left to eat his heart in | out.’ 
solitary idleness, but every one is put to that trade to| He opened a door, and we found ourselves in a 
which he has been accustomed out of doors. If he ng A 
has followed none, he is taught one; and even the| persons, who, but for the presence of a or two, 
finest of gentlemen-forgers can pick oakum. The | seemed under no sort of restraint whatever. ‘Silence 
tailors supply themselves and their fellows with | —attention!’ thundered our guide; and the hum of 
prinon-clothing, and the weavers supply the tailors. | conversation ceased, and the men arranged themselves 
All are — for the common good, instead of | in two lines immediately, like soldiers upon parade. 
turning useless handles, as in the old times, or in| These gentry were in good spirits, and presented a 
f totally different appearance to the others we had 
seen. I tried to discover by their countenances 
| whether resolve to lead an honest life, or mere expec- 
1 
| 
: go from solitary confinement direct into society, one 
J | Selves we. or a ce e nere, ey are put in | 
, what we call Sociation—two in the same cell together | 
—as here.’ ij 
He ushered us into a room of rather more than || 
twice the ordinary size, the occupants of which were in 1 
| 
| 
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up in one bed 
merely look in to see all was right, while, if closer 
inspection was threatened, the man ) king 


a And, after all, it didn’t do them 
much ithin twelve hours, we had them back 


at Millbank. We knew pretty well where to find 
them, and recognised the two gentle- 
men smoking cigars, and not looking like — 
convicts in the least, at the first glance. They didn’t 
go into Sociation any more, those two, you may take 
my word for it.’ 

Melibeeus and I were both depressed by this 
unfortunate end of Messrs M. M.’s ingenious 
undertaking, and pursued the remainder of our 
investigations without much interest, receivi 

think no honest plum i ib] 
be made, nor fervour from the chapel, which weed 
resembled an anatomical lecture-room than a place of 


"At the great gate, wonderful to relate, there was a 
Hansom loitering there, perhaps for the desperate 
chance of an esca prisoner, and we were not 
without a feeling of enfranchisement ourselves when 
we into it. 

* It is not like a prison, after all,’ observed Meli- 
boeus, re; ing it out of window; ‘it looks more 
like what Carlyle calls an “ enchanted Bastille.””’ 


is 

rem do. Pentonville, for instance, with its 

iron staircases and general effect of and 
lightness, is more like some Great Exhibition of the 
disadvantages of a dishonest life. There is but one 
time-honoured “Stone Jug” left in London, around 
which ne memories as those of Jack Shepherd 
and Jonai Wild: as the Jungfrau is one of the 
very few cones, such as all mountains ought to be, 
according to the plate of “ comparative heights” in 
the atlases of our chi so is Newgate one of the 
rare jails which fulfils our youthful ideas of a prison; 
and even that has been m ernised.” 

‘I should v much like to see it, observed 


*To Newgate,’ shouted I, through the little hole in 

roof ; and the cabman, who must have taken us 

for twin Sir Joshua Jebbs, drove us to Newgate 
y- 


being a small postern e a few steps ; 


than 

the place well-nigh impregnable. The doors are of such 
thickneas at Would to yield to any" posure 
from without’ short of an Armstrong 3 while the 
bolts and locks are tically huge, as in the 
mane i princess in a burlesque. 

‘ groan as they 
the admired romances of Mrs iffe, the huge 
masses of wood and iron revolve unwillingly upon 
accompaniments of ‘slow music, lights down.’ 


keeping. e can our eyes upon them, you 
observe, but we cannot what they are saying.’ 

arrangement. Now which,’ in a whisper, 
‘now which of these is the attorney, and which is the 
the attornagn; lied 

* You may always distingui ” repli 
the officer gravely, ‘from the circumstance of their 
having their hats on.’ 

Presently we came to a passage lined on one side 
with a double net-work of iron, like an aviary ; 

this was an exercise-yard, in which were several 
prisoners, who were conversing with some friends 
who had come to see them; these last stood in the 
with us, and an officer of pe) one stood 

ome the net-works, so that he hear every 

‘There can be no shaking of hands for welcome or 
adieu, here,’ observed Melibeeus. 

‘No, sir,’ returned the warder, ‘no passing of files, 


nor no’ 

But although he took a professional view of this 
matter, our conductor was a kind-hearted fellow. 
are pinio ore going forth to die in the presence 
confessed, that used as he 
was to scenes, they affected him deeply. 

‘It is an awful thing, gentlemen, to see a hale 
strong man led out to be strangled. Bound as 
are by these leathern straps, instead of the old 
and with their faces turned away from you, you can 

quietly eno just as ey 
been drugged; but the more intelligent, they as can 
think a little—— O sirs! no man, I hope, who was 
eae on d, would come to see what I ve seen in 


room. 

It seemed quite a relief to our conductor to discon- 
tinue this subject by the exhibition of Jack Shepherd’s 
irons ; most barbarous-looking implements certainly, 
but which, he assured us, could be slipped off wi 
comparative ease. Such men, he believed, only be- 
came heroes through the incapacity of those who 


them. 

He took us to the cells where the arrangements 
are now the same, or even better, than at bank ; 

i er—not only by sight, but sound—by ringi 
a bell, as well as exhibiting a telegraph. Dark cells 
are still in existence here, though seldom used; 
never before had we experienced such _pitch-dark- 
ness as we found in these. They were heated with 


— 


"em ; they escaped, sir. Why, you must have heard 
about that, gentlemen; it only took place two or . 
4 
uggins ! course I remember 
them, said I apologetically. ‘My friend is a countzy e entrance to this famous prison is not _imposi . 
tleman, and hears but little of London news. P 
how thay over manage to break ext of such a 
room as this?’ im 1770) astonishes you by its massive stren P 
‘Well, sir, by that little ventilator in the side of 
put them again so neat that a mi sj 
would have told nothing of it. The dark cells ‘4 
which we don’t use now are underneath, and into a 
them they shot all the rubbish: a dummy was made 4 
own Ow as mi e, an e 
man who was really in gave it a pull to warn 
_ i away?’ inqui i great cage, in which were some chai a i: 
* Ay, They had made a rope-ladder rather unattractive-looking persons. 
out of pieces of twine, such as they must have been | ‘That is the room,’ quoth our conductor, ‘ where aia 
weeks in collecting, out of the materials given to | the attorneys have interviews with their clients in our _ 
them to work with; and the first intimation we had | 
of their being out of this cell, was from a gent who y 
q 
men in the prison uniform getting over the outside q 
* Bravo!’ exclaimed the county magistrate. ‘ Well : : 
done, Mills and Muggins! One can scarcely 
their liberty to men so ingenious and so pai i 2 
‘Well, you see, sir, they were cracksmen, and a 
ing in and out of places as they shouldn’t was q 
| | i 
‘That it does not fulfil the popular idea of such a | | _ 
| | 
if 
| 
14 
| 
| | — 
eliboeus wistiully ; sheve a county magis | 
| can always obtain ‘admittance there without ais | 4 
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warm air, and had each a sort of wooden bed ; but we 
could easily believe, as we were told, that twenty-four 
hours of such confinement rarely failed to reduce the 
most refractory to obedience. —- in New- 
gate are not detained there for any length of time, as 
elsewhere ; they consist mostly of those only com- 
mitted for trial, and—terrible exception—of those 
sentenced to death. The old prison upon this spot 
held persons of exalted rank, and convicted of hig 
treason. Robert Baldock, chancellor of Edward IIL, 
died here. Dr Leighton was imprisoned here ten 
i to Parliament. George Wither, 
a prisoner; so was George Sack- 
ville, Earl of Dorset; the founder of Pennsylvania 
* cooled his heels’ for six months, for the then offence 
. of street-preaching ; Titus Oates and Dangerfield, too, 
were prisoners, of whom the latter died here. At the 
Revolution, Bishops Ellis and Leyburn rienced 
New: fare; Defoe was a prisoner, and Dodd 
was hung here. In the modern prison, Lord George 
Gordon died of the jail distemper, after several years’ 
confinement, for libelling the queen of France; and 
one of the last who suffered here for a political 
offence—the publication of his pamphlet, The T'rifling 
Mistake—was Mr Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton. 

On the day we visited Newgate, there was but one 
man within walls, were, very 
properly, not permi to visit. In the chapel, we 
saw the seat reserved for him close beside the pit ; 
the death-chair, as it is called, where those who are 
under the capital sentence always sit; but not, as 
paren with their coffin placed before them. In the 

old times, as some fools call them still, there have 
sixty persons seen in the condemned pew at once. 
The rest of the congregation were in two strong pews 
with spikes about them; whereas, in Mill , they 
sit together, as in an ordinary church, among their 
warders, who are as one to thirty or so, and have no 
itchen in New a i r 
about it; inasmuch — ¥4 the last room through 
which the poor wretch doomed to die steps out upon 
the leads whereon the gallows is erected. Iron rods 
run across this apartment, whereupon, on these dread 
occasions, are hung black curtains, between which the 
ion takes its mournful way. 

‘What wicked days were those,’ mused Melibceus, 
‘when, for theft of even necessary food, man could 
doom to death his fellow.’ 

* Ay, sir, wicked days indeed,’ returned the warder ; 
‘and as foolish as they were wicked. For who that 
robbed a house, and knew he would be hung for it, 
would hesitate to kill any of its inmates who might 
give evidence against him, since no worse thing could 
happen to him ? 

‘True, said 1; ‘but you perhaps are in favour of 
doing away with the punishment o Ne eel 

‘No, sir,’ said the warder gravely, ‘ inly not ; 
no man in my position can be. If any one watched, 
as he must needs watch here, the behaviour of some 
of the vilest creatures upon earth, it would be evident 
to him that nothing but the fear of death has deterred 
them from filling measure of their crimes by the 
crowning sin of Murder. They openly avow that but 
for being “ ” (or hung), y would have the 
blood of every “dog” of us, as they call us warders ; 
and it is certain that they would be as good as their 
we 

This man may have been wrong or right, but the 
settled and earnest conviction with which he spoke 
was such, that it put any argument with him out of 
the question. 

There was one more sight to see before we left 
Newgate. In a little room between the governor's 
office and the entrance lobby, there are p’ 

laster-casts of those who have suffered death within 

e walls. Men and women, old and young, foreigners 
and ish, all are there; close-shaven, hideously 


alike, with the same mark about every neck 


where the fatal rope has encircled it. had its 
dreadful legend, if we had stayed to hear it, but we 
both affirmed, with thanks, that we had already 
supped full enough of horrors. 

‘ And yet,’ said Melibceus, as he walked home with 
me with a step less elastic than is usual with him, 
‘it is surely well that all should make themselves 
acquainted with the dwellings which justice has 

inted for those who break the law—but who are 

ill our fellow-creatures. The magistrate should 
know to what sort of life he consi; the criminal ; 
the tempted should know what doom is certainly 
awaiting later those above 
temptation very last, cing ing toa 
fastidious ignorance, to hold themesives above the 
reach of pity.’ 


TOWN-GARDENS. 


Tue reason why town-gardens are so often failures is 
probably that their owners so seldom consider what 
are their possibilities, or how to overcome their 
natural disadvantages. A young wife comes up from 
some shady parsonage, and a garden with 
another like it in London. Her husband has pene- 
trated through the well-ranged squares of the kitchen- 
garden at some fine old hall, and having conversed 
considerably with the head-gardener there (a t 
ium prize-man), has returned to town of 
brilliant schemes for emulating his triumphs. The 
lady fo: all about air and smoke, and soot-choked 
when she talks of roses, and thinks she has 
ut to plant them. Her husband did not observe that 
the geranium prize-man, notwithstanding his span- 
roofed house, and all the advantages of a sunny aspect, 
spoke anxiously of the difficulties and perplexities 
caused by November fogs. 

In these pages, I propose, then, simply to point out 
what may be done and what /as been done in making 
say town-gardens. 

do not believe that there is any class of pa 
who so intensely enjoy their plants—who could number 
them on their ‘ bits of green’—as those possessed of a 
few square yards, of which every inch is precious; 
these very people, however, often miss the hints that 
beginners most want, just because their wants are very 
practical, and at the same time too small for great 
gardeners ever to think of writing about. 

Most persons, probably, will have first begun with 
window-plants, and will have thus uired the 
knack of raising young plants successfully, and of 
keeping plants through the winter, thus obtaining 
constant enjoyment independent of rain or weather. 
The window-garden then es into a garden. 
When this is not the case, the best plan at first is to 
buy young plants, not in the street, but at some proper 
year at least to furnish the 
garden by buying simply the usual bedding-plants— 
geraniums, verbenas, stocks, and heliotropes, whereby 
plenty of scent and beauty will be cheaply acquired. 

For people more advanced, there are, too, roof- 
green-houses, ‘curates’ vineries,’ little orchard-houses, 
small conservatories; and even when we have 
no such advantages for the growth of young stock, 
there still are ways and means of filling a dozen 
seed-beds. Portable heated plant-cases are my own 
pet contrivances—they raise seeds and strike cut- 
tings with such entire success, and are at once 
clean and ornamental; still, even these have sub- 
stitutes. My first London en had for its seed- 
bed an old deal-box, containing two quart bottles 
filled daily with hot water, standing among oe 


the | seeds, a pane of window-glass being laid across 


top! Even tumblers in a window or on a chimney- 
piece have been ‘the glass’ for striking many a tender 


cutting destined to form a really splendid plant. Air 


ann 
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must, however, be in some measure given, for, as a 
ral rule, it is shade and shelter, not air-tightness, 
delicate things require. ‘ 

In these little gardens, one of the greatest diffi- 
orget, is ca y the uent practice o! diggin ing 
out the soil nearly level with the foundations. The 
upper soil has all been carted off when the square was 
built. The gardens are left in consequence without 
p= Sage at all, looking and feeling very much like 
wells ; and small quantities of soil brought in again 
are of course i cient to repair this injury. 

i is another trouble incident to town- 
which are often so heavy, and stiff, and 
trampled upon, and clayey, as to allow no water to 
reach the roots of the plants at all without causing 
them to suffer afterwards from the retention of damp, 
and mee moistness, which takes long to dry, 
and ens when it does dry into a cake, such as 
it is impossible for tender roots to penetrate. In 
pot-plants, of course, these difficulties are readily 
obviated. All gardeners know substances calculated 
to retain a thy degree of moisture, and to part 
with it slowly as the young roots require it; on the 
other hand, they can so arrange the drainage of pots 
and boxes as effectually to insure the absence of 
undesired dampness; and these things may be done 
as easily on a large scale as on a one. 

The plan to which I want, then, to call attention, is 
that of raised beds, boxes, vases, baskets—anything 
raised, in fact—to form our little London gardens. In 
cases where this plan has been adopted, I am well 
aware of its extreme success, and the very plants 
— are now in vogue seem to add great facilities 

or it. 

It will at once be seen how effectively these raised 
beds and plant-baskets meet and overcome the diffi- 
culties which I have mentioned as belonging to town- 
gardens. Having to fill a bed is a very different 
a having to re-cart back again the soil of a 
whole garden. e mere lifting them off the ground 
removes the plants from the influence of the damp 
and t air, while it e them at once to 
catch every friendly breeze. e earth-worms also, 
sometimes so very numerous, are at once excluded 
by raising the beds or baskets on a hollow floor. 
Perfect drainage is at the same time secured, being 
placed in the entire control of the manager of the 
ts. 


plan 
The chief, I might add the only, disappointment 
liable to arise is from want of water; but town- 
gardeners, in general, are apt enough with their water- 
cans, and a tube of gutta-percha, communicating with 
a great water-butt or cistern, is very available (with a 
= screwed upon it) for irrigation on so small a 


We will now, then, proceed to consider the plans of 
these little gardens, some of them perhaps only a 
few yards square, and the scope they present for 
horticultural talent. 

Turf, in town-gardens, is always a little difficulty, 
but in my own opinion gravel is a greater; and as 
whichever we have will cost some little trouble, let 
us consider a patch of bright-green turf is the most 
worth the pains. The greatest enemy, I think, to all 
town- en turf is the elaborate brushing which a 
small lawn gives scope for, to the direful « of 
the springing grass. The lightest and most feathery 
of wispy brushes, and an occasional good watering, 
in the cool of a summer’s evening, are the real require- 
ments of our London lawns. Lawn-seeds are sold now 
by all the first-class seedsmen. If sown in March 
on properly rolled good ground, they come up very 
rapidly, and make a nice green lawn in a few weeks’ 
time. It is, however, important to roll the young 

frequently, and not to cut it very pall the 
first two or three times. It is also well, in hot scorch- 
ing weather, if the first cuttings can be left on the 


ground, to shade the young roots a little for a day 
or two. I most strongly advise any one sowing 
lawns to add to the seed both clover and wild-thyme ; 
very pleasant ; in Bacon’s 3, at anyrate, 
things i in the deaiterate 


were included i of a London 
grass-plot. 
There is, however, another plan for at first 


sight most unnatural, which I should like, of all 
things, to recommend; it is no other than a tiled 
surface, in the place of the grass or gravel. Ev: 
one is familiar in France, in Italy, and in South 
America, with these tiled gardens, and one can 
hardly realise that the difference of the climate 
w be sufficient to render them unornamental 
here. Dark reddish tiles, or gray or purple stone, 
would surely look as well to the eye as vel ; 
the flowers would be protected from many of their 
worst enemies; and the whole affair w assume 
the pleasant aspect of a roomy entrance, full to 
the brim of flowers. I say full advisedly, because 
in cases where a garden might seem empty, the 
impression of a hall or alcove which the paved floor 
ives, causes the flowers to appear more numerous 
they are. In ens thus paved, there may be 
wide borders round, where evergreens and poe bn 
—_ be planted thickly, affording to the walls a green 
en the is thus it is per 
most suitable that the beds or vases to contin 
flowers should be of some kind of stone or terra cotta. 
Material for this signifies very little; suitability of 
form and gracefulness of shape being far more import- 
ant. Too ponderous baskets give rise to the idea that 
wide mounted on hi estals suggest a speedy 
overthrow. The test thee perhaps, is a wide and 
shallow basket, raised a little from the ground. In 
adopting this arrangement, it is well to be i 
in the » om of mouldings. The artificial stone closely 


resembling Portland is considered good, and found 
to be very durable. The stone-kerbing for surround- 
ing beds is sold by the foot, and at different prices, 


according to height and pattern, of which, in 

general, the plainest answers best. If the top is 

simply rounded, the rain runs off st once; no salient 
ints are presented to be chipped, and the stone can 
cleaned most readily. 

In adopting the tiled arrangement, there may be a 
fear at first sight of refraction of heat and cold; but 
when we consider the constant use of stone and 
marble terraces about the finest places, and even the 
pavements in the streets, we shall cease to feel the 
objection as very serious. The cleanliness and 
economy of labour in these paved or tiled entrances 
can scarcely be e ted, and I wish that I could 
convey any idea on paper of the freshness and 
quaintness of a street-door opening on such a li 
court, all walled in, and surrounded by fresh and 
fragrant flowers, with beds of growing plants, and 
perhaps a fountain sparkling in the midst. 

When the gro is of turf, nothing can be more 

retty, even in town-gardens, than simple rustic 
ones lined with fresh green turf—the grassy side 
turned outwards. And ten thousand times more 
does it signify, I think, when we live, in a bustling 
street, that every shred and gleam of country beauty 
should be gathered round us, to keep its memo’ 
alive. Nowhere else would I care so mu 
for a tangled growth and fresh green wreaths of 
foliage as in these little shaded nooks, which we all 
can make, although they may be but a few feet wide, 
of climbing green things and flowers. 

I advocate, indeed, paved courts, because in them I 
think the wall may be quickly made green and 

leasant, and because I reckon on fragrant piles of 

ly growing flowers, differing widely from the 
poor stunted plants and tlowers which often make 
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town and country 
. The smoke and 
the but th 
brought into a few 
i of being outspread over as many 
acres. Suppose for a town-garden a good sized centre- 
bed, four side or corner ets, and a nice wide 
full of shrubs and evergreens: the whole beds 
cover more than eighteen — 
them is reckoned rather by sacks loads ; 
bedding-plants’ are bought by the dozen 
the thousand; yet, after all, for the 
by force of contrast, and because of 
called the difficulties of the position, a far 


ion is made, so to of 


A LITTLE WITCH. 


square feet, 


FREES 


j 


fellow doing very much the same thing. 
was alwa T toll whether 
first liked Williass Cumming for his horse Selim, or 
for himself. Selim was a wonderful fellow, and had 
cost a fabulous price, though he hadabad name. No 
one had ever ridden him but William Cumming, and 


minutes of our acquaintance made us 
i Selim arched his proud neck to kiss me; and 


ways, and she is not Selim and 


taught you skill in 

*Common-sense,’ I replied. ‘Now let me go.’ 
*Common-sense, at thirteen!’ said William laugh- 
ing; and he took off the side-saddle, and it 

with his own, and then he rode away. 

cried bitterly. Girls 
weep—they cry. When my were 
red, and my curls in a ae ¢ looked in the gloss. 


I was at atryi ; -bones were prominent, 
and had ‘ 


‘our-footed friends for a portion of it. 
T have said that I was odd. My senses had a sort 
of miraculous 


For instance, when I said to my little brother : ‘ How 
came you to go into the china closet, and take mamma’s 
oranges?’ he redolent of the odour of the 

oined fruit: ‘O sister, how could you see me 
the door, when it was locked?’ and he went 
<a that I was something very like a 
wi Older persons, in a similar manner, cheated 
themselves into the belief that my gifts were much 
more wonderful than they were. 
‘Are you quite sure you are not a little witch?’ 
iHiam i ‘Selim kissed you, and laid 
, the first five minutes of 


i : ‘I wish 
people had as much sense as horses. They know who 
mean well by them, while people are always suspect- 
ing one. ey suspect poor little me of witchery, or 
the black-art. Even you, Uncle William, are afraid I 
py perha: little angry, that I had 
was a 4 
returned, I wished to punish him. But he took no 
notice of my ill-humour, and said very ig omy 
‘Tell me, by your black-art, where I have been 
last half-hour. 
ite side e room, but I was in the 
air, and I answered: ‘You have been whisking the 
flies off Selim with a bunch of penny-royal, and you 
have been over to the bank where the wild-thyme 
Ginger Hill. I know all this, though I have been 
here all the while.’ 
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4 town- so miserable a scene. A vase or basket | I patted his coat, and smoothed his mane, and ] 
an honest charm. Better, then, by far have a paved| ‘You must not ride him,’ said William. ‘ What ; 
4 th one such knot of flowers, than the neatest | would be my portion, if any accident should befall St 
of straggling plants, with scanty foliage, | you in your mother’s absence? If she were here to om 
annuals > aay, be look like flowers. give her consent’—— 
q ed-gardens, however, are, of course, far | gums to my str 
perfect, inasmuch as in them we have so much I are ‘N 
lye than grass? then the walls of greenery! | ‘ But he will try to be master, and your hands are || th 
4 y be perchance in some quiet suburb, or in | not iron, my little friend.’ bo 
‘Never you fear,’ said I; ‘I will turn him three 
need not shut us in; and what a ways at once, if Skill is co 
" a rustic trellis, the flowers wind- | better than hard work in most affairs, especially th 
ing round and round, hanging | in managing a horse.’ th 
mess on both sides of the pretty kr 
remember a — one St 
overgrown entirely in summer 
in pots, or drain-tiles laid on one 
scooped-out turf ; and being sown ye 
y kept making 
ae is here described, little labour 
needed, A pattern may often 
wisted apple Gpatsiee or pieces | arms were skin and bones. A weaver would have i 
and out; and a pretty trellis 
acting hem Sealy sing | uy titers. Bo wes 
horizontal pole, at intervals snd cultivated bis ows and hal te 
ssing every pair, binding them in dsomest horses in the country. E hed 0 gress t 
=o upper points, if neces- for him, though I am afraid he was indebted 
: r. ese fences, covered with ivy, be 
elightful finish 
with banks others, an han sure but tha 
arrangements, | @ sense more on, to m uaintances. 
he bed has to be dug out, rammed hard, William Oumming weed call litle witch,’ 
th some material that tolerably isolates | because I could tell him what he was quite sure I 
garden is in itself well drained. did not know, and could not find out by any natural I 
The beds or baskets, of whatever shape they may be, | means—but he meant usual, I think, when he said 
natural. My ways of iring information were very |}. 
simple, and natural to me ; sil, as Thad established 
py ‘or extraordinary ‘knowingness,’ I 
credit when I did not deserve it. —— ” I 
1 
| 1 
‘ 
] 
EE of town. our acquaintance.’ | 
How much we lose by not making the acquaintance 
of our cousins the brutes! I say we courteously, for 
Iam not included in the class of persons who are 
contumacious to dogs, horses, and other ——_ 
inhabitants of our planet. The fact is, I am more 
: interested in a beaver than a beau; and a chained 
bear, who travels all his waking-hours in a circle, and 
always turns a somersault at a is 
much more interesting to me than a fas ionable | 


| 


BS 
ay 


thyme-bank is beyond that, and hidden from - 
body ; and the roses and penny-royal are havent te 
hill; and the whole is three miles from here. You 


another Selim; and, 


E 
3 


80! 
; and what is it?’ 
t is a letter,’ said I, ‘that he has brought you 
some one.” 
‘Even so. What you say is all true; but how do 
you know it?’ ‘ 
‘Si , and only,’ I replied, ‘because I have a 
nose. hen = came in, I smelt Selim and the 
e 


perfume Mary Stacy uses. When you came a little 
nearer, T smelt Turkish tobacco and the sizing of 

e Stacy, and the most probable idea was, that it 


He went out to see to the horse, but he was gone. 
He looked all around, but did not find him. 

‘He is stolen,’ said William, much alarmed. ‘I 
saw an ill-looking fellow watching me as I rode 
home. The gate is shut, and there was no way for 
him to di , unless some one has taken him. 

‘ The gate is shut,’ said I, ‘ but it is not fastened.’ 

The gate was fastened by a pin, which was put in 
a hole in the gate-post. When this pin was 
taken out, the gate swung open, and if the wind were 
right, it might be closed I examined and found 
the pin on the wrong side of the gate, which had 
evidently been closed by the wind. I smelled the 
pin; Selim’s breath was warm on it. This was 
perfectly perceptible to me, but not to William. 

‘Selim don’t know enough to take out that pin, 
and then replace it,’ said he. 

‘He has more sense than a great many men,’ I said, 
as I passed into the orchard, when the crushed clover 
blossoms gave me notice that the horse had passed 
but a few minutes previous. ‘If I find him over the 
hill, may I ride him, Uncle William ?’ 

* You will not find him,’ he answered. 


I ran to the top of the hill) On the other side, | with 


Selim was trying to eat with his bit between his 
teeth. I went to him and tried to unbuckle the 
bridle on the wrong side. He quietly turned the 
other side of his head to my awkward hands, putti 
the right buckle pertinaciously before me, till i 
unfastened it. William Cumming came along, greatl 
pleased, but said that Selim should do the gate-trick 
again, that he might see him. So he led him back, 
and left him to himself in the yard again. He drew 
out the gate-pin with his teeth, and when the gate 
swung open, he put the pin again in the hole, and 
went his way to 

‘Leave him to me,’ said I; ‘I will take care of 
him.” When William 


was gone, and Selim was| c 


satisfied with the grass, I called him by a low whistle 


y 
m I want no company but my horse. I do not 
want to put my foot in the hand of any cavalier ; but 
I want to spring into my aérial cradle, and skim over 
hill and dale, like a creature with wings. 
Once on Selim tried my mettle; but when he 


found that I understood his game, and swayed him 
first to one side, and then to the other, and finally 


rward, 
is neck, to let him know that I appreciated his good- 
manners ; and after a canter of ten miles, I turned 
him homeward. On the way, I saw the same ill- 
looking fellow watching the horse that William had 
observed. We compared descriptions, and found that 
he was the same person. William was delighted to 
know that I had ridden Selim without accident or ill- 
behaviour on the part of the horse. His partiality 
for the orchard caused him to be left there in the 


he came into a piece of woody 
had filled puddles in the 
ponds. As he entered the wood, he saw Selim 
epproaching, backed by a strange rider, even the ill- 
looking fellow, who had just succeeded in i 
him. the middle of one of the largest pools 
water, Selim very deliberately lay down, and rolled, so 

C) away at the top of hi e w 
got up. He was ‘the [night of the rueful coun- 
tenance’ and rueful coat, and all other habiliments, 
when my father met him. 

* My horse has thrown me,’ said he, using some bad 
adjectives to Selim’s discredit. 

* Where did you get that horse ?’ said my father. 

‘T bought him on a farm about three miles from 

‘How much did you give?’ asked my father. 

‘Twenty-five pounds; and I’ll have my money 
I will never kee a 

illiam Cumming had paid one hundred 7 
five, and he valued the horse at double that -—* 

‘That story can’t impose upon me,’ said my father. 
‘Only two persons were ever on that horse’s back 
before ; and when you steal another horse, you will 
do well to find out beforehand whether you can ride 
him. Itis not nice to be spilt in a mud puddle; but 

ou may c te yourself that you deserve it.’ 
He drove on, leaving the crest-fallen villain dripping 
ith dirty water. 

Not long after this, we heard of the arrest and 
conviction of a horse-thief, and on inquiry we learned 
that he was the same person who had been treated so 
unceremoniously to a mud-bath by Selim. He was 
sentenced to the state prison for four years. During 
this time, I felt very secure about Selim ; and William 
used to tell me “that I thought there was only one 
rascal in the world. The days flew by, for my youth 
was happy. Four = ed, and I was in my 
eighteenth year. illiam Cumming had been my 
instructor in many things and my friend in all duri 
this time. I always called him Uncle William ; 
it never occurred to me that our relations could be 
People asked why he did not marry. He 


said that his old bachelorism was a chronic ie 
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He walked over to where I was standing, and said: | that his master used. He trotted up to me, and 4 

‘How do you know all this ?’ laid his nose upon my shoulder. I led him to the 4 

As he came beside me, I said: ‘ And you saw Mary | door, and saddled him with my own side-saddle, and ae 

Stacy, and shook hands with her; and you have} then, with very little preparation, I started for a ia 

pate Ag contraband ride. Selim cantered away, seemingly 

‘How you proud of his burden, and I was rocked m the 

struck, as he had been half-a-dozen times before. | of an ecstatic delight. There is, in my opinion, no « 

could tell you this, for Mary was at/| terrestrial ecstasy to be compared with a canter, -Z? 

ather’s house beyond the hill ; and the | provided your horse be of the right kind, and the i 

could not have followed me, unless you had been on i { 

y 

ou . 

| urnea him completely round, he made up his minc 

| 

ict 

en brushing the flies off the horse with some a 

The next odour I smelt was the 

yme, and then the wild-roses. When you came to 

this side the room, I smelt the verbena—the onl ; | 

clover, and the next day he was stolen. The hill | 

separated him from our sight, and a breach was made | 

in the fence, and he was taken away about mid-day. 

My father had been to the village, three miles dis- | 

was a letter. y, 1 can sme e at the lower | tant, and was returning. Just as he left the village | 

end of our lane, when I stand in the door. Now you 
can see that I have fairly accounted for everything.’ 
‘Except for the fact that you are all nose,’ said 
William. ‘You are a cross between a vulture and a 

dove. But I must attend to Selim. I daresay he a 2 

thinks he is hungry.’ | q 

a i 

q 

| 
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and would never be cured. I remem- 
ber one night as I lay in bed, that the thought 
occurred to me: What if William Cumming should 
marry? It is surely no harm to speak of 
he has been married several years, and 
I will not anticipate. 
The ager | widow, Mrs Jameson, had been stayin 

~ a month with a friend in our neighbourhood, an 
William had been very polite to her, and what was 
worse than all, he had promised that she should ride 
Selim. The next day was appointed for her to ride, 
and by a not very strange coincidence, I this night 
asked myself the question: ‘Why cannot I be 
married to William Cumming ?’ @ answer was: 
* He is old enough to be my father.’ 

The beautiful Mrs Jameson was still young, but 
much nearer William’s age than I was. My pulse 
beat fast, and the long vista of my future life looked 

my and terrible. After tormenting myself till I 
t I wanted to die, I fell asleep. I awoke in a 
kind of shuddering horror. I had heard sounds the 
like of which I never heard before ; they seemed 
compounded of the squeal of a horse and the 
and cries of a human being. I was sure I had 
heard these sounds, that it was not a sleeping fancy; 
but when I was fully awake, I heard them no more. 
It was a warm night in the latter part of June, and 
my windows were raised. I slept on the second floor, 
and two windows of my room faced the south. 
Half a mile, in a direct line from these windows, was 
a post-road. I was sure that the sounds I had heard 
came from the road, or its near vicinity. I listened 
earnestly, but all was still. Suddenly there floated 
into my room, filling it, as it were, an odour, that I 
was ectly sure was from warm human blood. I 
shrank down into my bed, and shook with horror ; 
then, with a great effort of my will, I arose, threw 
on a dressing-gown, and hurri to my father’s room. 

* Father, fs er!’ I cried, ‘come with me.’ 

‘What is it, Agnes, dear?’ said my mother. 
* What has frightened you ?’ 

‘I thought I heard some one,’ said I evasively. I 
waited for my father to dress, and it seemed an hour’s 
time, though only a few minutes, that he was hastily 
putting on his clothes. 

When we were out of hearing of my mother, I told 
him of the sounds and of the smell of blood. He 
always believed me when I told him of anything that 
seemed incredible, for he had much experience of the 
truth of the testimony of my senses. ‘ Father, said 
I, ‘half a mile from here, close to the post-road, a 
human being is lying, bleeding to death. I am sure of it.’ 

My father took a lantern, and went for William 
Cumming ; I dressed, and when they came, I led the 
way to the spot, where I was convinced we —_ 

that preceded us struc all with a solem- 
a As we drew near the edge of our field, which 
was bounded by the road, we saw a horse stand- 
ing, and as we came nearer, we saw it was Selim. 
Lying beside him, was a man. My father stooped to 
examine, and said: ‘I believe he is dead.’ The halter 
was buckled to his arm, and he was bitten horribly 
in his arms and legs, and had bled to death. They 
raised him, and laid him on the back of the now 
docile Selim, thinking that perhaps he had only 
fainted. They took him to our house; but he was 
quite dead. He proved to be the thief who had 
stolen Selim before, and who had only been three 
days out of prison. After the necessary formalities, 

poor wretch was buried. Selim never passed the 
place where he had killed him without being seized 
with a severe fit of shuddering. 

I was very ill from the shock of this dreadful 
scene. I believe I was out of my senses, and had 
a sort of brain-fever, which was very much aggravated 
when the widow Jameson called to see me. 

When I was recovering, when I was very well 


it now, for 
I—— But 


find some one dead or dying. The howlin 


but very weak, I was one day alone with William 
Cumming ; I was looking at him, and thinking how 
noble and beautiful he was, and then I thought of the 
widow Jameson, and of her beauty, and [I said: 
‘Uncle William, has Mrs Jameson ridden Selim yet ?’ 

* Agnes, dear,’ said he, almost impatiently, ‘I wish 
you would never call me “Uncle William” again ;’ 
and his forehead had an ugly scowl on it, which 
greatly marred its exceeding beauty. 

I blushed scarlet, but I said nothing. 

‘Please, promise never to call me uncle again,’ he 
said beseechingly. 

A sweet thrill of nepeinnss stole into my heart, 
and I said blushing and smiling: ‘Why should I not 
call you uncle, Mrs Jameson aunt, when she is 
your wife ?’ 

‘My wife!’ said he vehemently; ‘1 shall never 
7 unless my little Agnes will be my wife.’ 

‘You would not marry a litile witch,’ said I. 

‘And you would not marry an old bachelor, almost 
as old as your father,’ said he. 

I wanted to say: ‘ Who said I would not?’ but I did 
say: ‘I am so strange, and unlike everybody else, 
—_ you could never be willing to take me for your 
wi 


e. 

‘Willing!’ said William ; ‘I would give the wealth 
of the world to call you my wife, little witch as you 
are. Will you leave calling me Uncle William, and be 
my little wife, Agnes, my heart’s pet, my darling ?’ 

I was sitting beside him in my weakness ; his arm 
stole round my waist, my head sunk upon his bosom, 
he clasped me in a fervent embrace, and said: ‘ Mine 
Sor ever ;’ and I answered : ‘ Mine for ever. 


Selim is eighteen years old to-day, and my eldest 
daughter is ten. She is a lovely girl, more like her 
father than like om * to my great joy, pod is no 
wa sage | 3 un ing a great romp, very 
heal y and brilliant in her euiighelim, may be 
considered unusual in this day of prim schools and 
pale girls. 

One thing is certain, and it is a 
me, that though she is a child of 
capacity for moral and intell 
never called ‘ a little witch.’ 


comfort to 
sense, and good 
attainment, she is 


TO A LONG VACATION PARTY. 
Dear friends, whom kindly Summer bore, 
I trust, whatever Winter fall, 
We e’er shall be, one and all, 
The same dear friends we were of yore. 


My heart droops back to Loch and Fell ; 
The Bridge, the Quay, the Streets uprise, 
To glass themselves in tearful eyes, 

And all the haunts we loved so well. 


And Love hath such a power to mould 
All Nature in her nimble hands, 
That nothing in that Picture stands 

Which seems unknown to me of old : 


And by that self-same power shall Ye, 
My comrades through’ one blithe July, 
Seem dear until] the day I die, 

And even as Brothers unto me. 


x. 
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